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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 25, 1955, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present were: Mrs. 
E. W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Mr. Edward N. Ganser, 
Dr. William A. Gardner, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, 
Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, Miss Gertrude 
O. Tubby, and Mrs. Henry W. Warner. 


The following Trustees of the Society whose terms of office had 
expired were re-elected for another term of three years: Mrs. E. W. 
Allison, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. Cyril J. Redmond, and 
Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on March 1, the follow- 
ing officers of the Society were re-elected for the year 1955: Presi- 
dent, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice-President, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob; Treasurer, 
Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. W. Allison. 
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Committees for 1955 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1955 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 


Research Committee: Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Mrs. E. 
W. Allison, Mrs. L. A. Dale, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Dr. S David 
Kahn, Dr. E. J. Kempf, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. Montague Ullman, 
and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


Finance Committee: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Chairman; Mr. 
Edward Latham, Mr. Benson B. Sloan, and Mr. Harold W. Updike. 


Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. 
E. de P. Matthews, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, and Dr. G. R. Schmeidler. 


Obituary: William Oliver Stevens 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of William Oliver 
Stevens, at his home in New York, on January 15, after a long 
illness. His age was 76. A Trustee of the Society since 1947, Mr. 
Stevens was an old and devoted member and a frequent contributor 
to the JouRNAL. He was among the first to propose the new large- 
scale study of spontaneous experiences which is, at the present time, 
one of the major projects of our research. 


Mr. Stevens was born in Rangoon, Burma. After graduating from 
Colby College, he received a Ph.D. degree from Yale in 1903. In 
the same year he began his career as an instructor in English at the 
United States Naval Academy where he was professor from 1905 
to 1924. Subsequently, he was headmaster at the Roger Ascham 
School in White Plains, N. Y. and the Cranbrook School in Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, and the Century Club. 


During his professional career as an educator Mr. Stevens pub- 
lished many books and he continued his literary activities after his 
retirement. Among his volumes of particular interest to psychical 
research are Beyond the Sunset (1944), Unbidden Guests (1945), 


The Mystery of Dreams (1949), and Psychics and Common Sense 
(1953). 


Surviving Mr. Stevens are his wife, the former Claudia Wilson 
Miles, and a son, Hugo, a portrait painter of Richmond, Virginia. 
Another son, William M., who served on the aircraft carrier “Hornet,” 


was killed in World War II. 





The Phenomenology of Mrs. Leonard’s 
Mediumship' 


Cc. D. BROAD 


(1) General Account. For the phenomenology of Mrs. 
Leonard’s trance-mediumship we have two main sources. One is a 
paper by Una, Lady Troubridge, entitled “The Modus Operandi in 
so-called Mediumistic Trance,” in S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XXXII, 
and a short sequel to it in Vol. XXXIV. The other is two papers by 
Mr. Drayton Thomas. The first, entitled “The Modus Operandi of 
Trance Communication” is in Proceedings, Vol. XXXVIII. The 
second, entitled “A New Hypothesis Concerning Trance-Communica- 
tions,” is in Vol. XLVIII. In addition we have Mrs. Leonard’s 
autobiographical book, My Life in Two Worlds, published in 1931. 
There is also a series of articles by Mr. Whately Carington, entitled 
“Quantitative Studies of Trance Personalities,” in which he describes 
his application of psychological tests to this and other mediums under 
various conditions and his statistical treatment of the results. These 
articles are in Vols. XLII, XLIII, and XLIV of the Proceedings. 
In the last of these volumes there is also a valuable summary and 
criticism of this work by Dr. Thouless. 

In the case of Mrs. Leonard, as with most trance mediums, we 
have to distinguish between what we will call a single Regular Control 
and a number of Ostensible Communicators. A regular control is a 
single personality, distinct from that which is characteristic of the 
medium in her normal waking life, which manifests itself and takes 
charge of the proceedings whenever she goes into trance. On various 
occasions various personalities, other than the regular control, make 
ostensible communications to the sitter by means of Mrs. Leonard’s 
trance-utterances. Each such personality is especially associated with 
some sitter. With different sitters different personalities claim to 
communicate, whilst the same personality or the same small group 
of personalities recurs again and again at successive sittings with the 
same sitter. Nearly always the ostensible communicators associated 
with a given sitter claim to be the surviving spirits of certain of his 
dead friends or relatives. 


Mrs. Leonard’s regular control gives herself the name Feda. I 
shall refer to her as “the Feda-persona.” The main ostensible com- 
municator at the sittings with Lady Troubridge claimed to be the 
spirit of a lady who had been a very intimate friend of the sitter. 


1 This paper was delivered by Professor Broad at a Meeting of the Society 
on June 18, 1954. 
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Her initials were A./’.B. In the case of Mr. Drayton Thomas the 
main ostensible communicators claimed to be the spirits of his father 
John and his sister Etta. I shall refer to these ostensible communicators 
as “the A.V.B.-persona,” the “John-persona,” and so on. In neither 
case had Mrs. Leonard met the ostensible communicators during the 
lifetime of the persons whom they claimed to be, nor had she moved 
in the same circles as they or even heard of them before. Both Lady 
Troubridge and Mr. Drayton Thomas had sittings at fairly regular 
intervals with Mrs. Leonard over a long period of years, and they 
made and kept elaborate contemporary records of all that was said 
and done by the medium and the sitter at each sitting. 

The normal procedure at a sitting with Mrs. Leonard is for the 
utterances to be spoken through the medium’s lips by the Feda- 
persona in her own characteristic voice and phraseology, which are 
very unlike those of Mrs. Leonard in her normal waking state. The 
Feda-persona claims to be in touch with this or that communicator, 
and to convey to the sitter information which is given to her in one 
or other of several different ways by the communicator. There is no 
doubt at all that her utterances often state facts of a very detailed 
kind, concerning incidents in the past life of the ostensible com- 
municator, of which Mrs. Leonard could not possibly have acquired 
normal knowledge. But I am not concerned with that aspect of the 
case in the present paper, though it obviously has some relevance 
to the validity of the claims made by the ostensible communicators. 

With some sitters, after they have had a good many sittings, there 
happens a further development of a very startling kind. The voice 
and mannerisms change completely, e.g., a gruff male voice or a 
typical clergyman’s voice may issue from the medium’s lips. The 
new voice and mannerisms are said by the sitters to be often highly 
characteristic of the ostensible communicator, who now claims to be 
speaking directly through the medium. I shall call this phenomenon 
Ostensible Possession by a Communicator. For it is as if both Mrs. 
Leonard’s normal self and her habitual control were thrust aside, 
and as if the surviving personality of a certain dead friend or relative 
of the sitter took direct control of her organism for a time. 

So far I have not mentioned anything that seems paradoxical, 
considered from a purely physical standpoint, except perhaps the 
production of male voices by female speech-organs. But there is one 
further development which looks prima facie like a paranormal 
physical phenomenon. At times, when an ostensible communicator 
is not in possession of the medium’s body but is ostensibly com- 
municating indirectly through the Feda-persona, the following events 
happen. The sitter will hear a single word or a fragment of a sentence 
or even a whole sentence, spoken in an audible whisper which appears 
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to come, not from the medium’s lips, but from a position in empty 
space some two or three feet in front of her. Such sentences or frag- 
ments stand in close relationship to what is being spoken at the same 
time or immediately before or afterwards through the medium’s lips 
by the Feda-persona. Of the occurrence of these whispers, and of 
their intimate connection with the remarks which the Feda-persona 
is making at very nearly the same time, there is no doubt. Nor is 
there any doubt that they seem to the sitter to come from a position 
in empty space some distance in front of the medium. I understand 
that tests made with appropriate physical instruments have failed 
to show that sound-waves are actually emanating from a source at 
this external point. But I do not know how easy it would be to 
establish or refute such a possibility by physical apparatus. 

We will call this phenomenon Ostensibly Independent Speech. 
If an ostensible communication comes either by ostensibly inde- 
pendent speech or through the medium’s lips when she is ostensibly 
possessed by a communicator, I[ shall call it a Direct Ostensible Com- 
nunication. We can then sub-divide these into those which are 
ostensibly independent of the medium’s vocal organs, and those which 
are certainly dependent on them. If an ostensible communication 
comes in the form of a report through the Feda-persona, I shall call 
it an Indirect Ostensible Communication. 


The A.V.B.-persona has not attempted to give an account of the 
process of communication from her own point of view. But the 
John-persona and the Etta-persona have volunteered a number of 
statements both about direct and indirect communication, and they 
have elaborated these in answer to questions by Mr. Drayton Thomas. 
Moreover, the Feda-persona has made many statements to both 
sitters about the way in which she receives messages and the way in 
which she transmits them. Thus our information about the modus 
operandi of ostensible communication may first be divided into 
external and internal. The former consists of observations and infer- 
ences made by the sitters on the behavior of the medium’s body; 
the changes in voice, mannerisms, etc.; the characteristic mistakes 
made in the ostensible communications; and so on. The latter consist 
of statements, made either through the lips of the medium while in 
trance or in ostensibly independent speech, which purport to express 
the views either of the habitual control or of one or other of the 
ostensible communicators. The views of an ostensible communicator 
may be expressed, either directly, when he or she is in ostensible 
possession of the medium’s body, or indirectly as reported by the 
Feda-persona. And, finally, reports made by the Feda-persona may 
be confirmed, corrected, or amplified by whispers.in ostensibly inde- 
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pendent speech purporting to come directly from the ostensible 
communicators. 

(2) The Regular Control. I will begin with the regular con- 
trol, i.e., the Feda-persona. When Mrs. Leonard gives a sitting she 
begins by closing her eyes in a room which is quiet and dimly lighted 
but not dark. After a few minutes the sitter hears whispers coming 
from her lips, her body jerks, and she stretches herself and rubs 
her eyes. Soon afterwards she begins to talk in the characteristic 
voice and manner of the Feda-persona. 

(2:1) General Characteristics. The Feda-persona has a childish, 
rather squeaky, female voice, and certain peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion. Like a Chinaman, she cannot pronounce the letter r but always 
substitutes / for it. Until 1918, she never used the first personal 
pronoun, but always used the name Feda or the pronoun she in 
referring to herself. Since then, in compliance with a sitter’s request, 
she generally uses the first personal pronoun. She often adopts and 
then clings to certain nicknames for sitters or some perversion of 
the real name. She is also liable to make rather amusing distortions 
of long or technical words, just as a child or a foreigner might do. 


She claims to be the spirit of an ancestress of Mrs. Leonard, a 
Hindu girl who was married to Mrs. Leonard’s maternal great-great- 
grandfather, William Hamilton. According to the story which Mrs. 
Leonard had often heard from her own mother, this girl died in 
childbirth at an early age round about the year 1800. Though the 
Feda-persona is childish in manner, she is by no means unintelligent. 
She regards herself as having a kind of mission to cooperate in the 
work of psychical research, and she strives conscientiously to convey 
to the sitter, without addition or distortion, what she receives from 
the ostensible communicators. When she knows that she has failed 
to understand something which an ostensible communicator is trying 
to convey she says so honestly and strives to clear the matter up. 
She does not wittingly indulge in guesses or embroidery. 


People who have had many sittings with Mrs. Leonard generally 
end by liking the Feda-persona. She has a sense of humour and is 
rather engaging. On the emotional side she is friendly but seems to 
be devoid of any deep feelings. With sitters who have recently been 
bereaved she adopts a decently sympathetic manner; but she dis- 
courages all outbursts of emotion on their part and plainly has no 
fellow-feeling with their sorrow. 


The attitudes of the Feda-persona and normal Mrs. Leonard to 
each other are not particularly cordial. Once the Feda-persona is in 
control of the organism she is most reluctant to give place to normal 
Mrs. Leonard. Her attitude towards Mrs. Leonard is one of slight 
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contempt and mild antagonism, tempered by a certain appreciation 
of the latter’s good qualities and by the knowledge that she cannot 
speak or act (in this world at any rate) except with Mrs. Leonard’s 
consent and through Mrs. Leonard’s body. Mrs. Leonard’s attitude 
towards the Feda-persona is mixed. It is through Feda that she has 
gained a great reputation and earned a decent living as a trance 
medium. But she is often justifiably annoyed with the Feda-persona 
for the consequences of what the latter has said or done while in 
control. The Feda-persona, e.g., has a very strong sense of meum 
about any object which has been given or promised to the medium 
when she was in control. But her sense of tum about Mrs. Leonard’s 
property is not developed to the same degree, and she has sometimes 
been very lavish in giving or promising to sitters or others bits of 
jewelry, etc., belonging to Mrs. Leonard. 

The cognitive relations between the Feda-persona and normal Mrs. 
Leonard are as follows: (1) Mrs. Leonard in her normal state has 
no memory whatever of anything said or done or thought while the 
Feda-persona is in control. She knows of this, if at all, only at second- 
hand. The only exception to this is that occasionally, if Mrs. Leonard 
sits quietly by herself after awakening from a trance, isolated words 
or impressions, which she cannot connect with anything in her normal 
waking life, well up in her consciousness. These names and impres- 
sions are in fact reproductions of names which were mentioned or 
incidents which were experienced while the Feda-persona was in 
control. (2) The Feda-persona claims to have the power of becoming 
aware at will of all that Mrs. Leonard perceives or thinks or feels 
when awake or when asleep and dreaming. She says that she often 
does not choose to exercise this power. It is obviously impossible to 
verify in detail such a very sweeping claim; but it is certain that the 
Feda-personality knows a great deal about what the normal per- 
sonality perceives and thinks and feels. 


(2:2) Comparison with Cases of Multiple Personality. It is of 
interest to compare the characteristics of the Feda-persona, and her 
cognitive and other relations to normal Mrs. Leonard, with what has 
been noted in the well-known cases of multiple personality which 
have been described and treated by psychiatrists, such as Janet,? 
Morton Prince,> and Walter Franklin Prince.* Here there is no 


2Pierre Janet, “Les Actes Inconscients dans le Somnambulisme,” Revue 
Philosophique, March, 1888. A summary of the case by F.W.H. Myers may be 
found in his Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., New York, 1920, Vol. 1, pp. 322-326. 

3 Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a Personality, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., New York 1906. 

4 Walter Franklin Prince, “The Doris Case of Multiple Personality,” Proc. 
A.S.P.R., Vol. IX, 1915 and Vol. X, 1916. 
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question of mediumship, no ostensible communicators, and no evi- 
dence of the occurrence of any knowledge which cannot be accounted 
for by ordinary sense-perception, memory, conscious or unconscious 
inference, etc. 

In each of these three classical cases of multiple personality the most 
outstanding of the secondary personalities had the characteristics of 
a child or young girl, although the body and the normal personality 
were those of a mature woman. In Janet’s case this personality called 
herself Léontine, in Morton Prince’s case Sally, and in Walter 
Franklin Prince’s case Margaret. Sally and Margaret were entertain- 
ing and likable, but irresponsible and devoid of any deep feeling. 
Sally positively disliked the normal personality, Miss Beauchamp, 
and went out of her way to torment her both physically and mentally. 
Margaret had the same attitude, and was equally spiteful in practice, 
towards the normal personality Doris Fischer. Neither of them had 
any respect for the property of the normal personality, whilst each 
had a very strong sense of possession about what she regarded as 
her property. Margaret was wont to pronounce words in a childish 
way and to refer to her friends and acquaintances by nicknames or 
perversions of their real names. Miss Beauchamp had no memory 
for what had happened when Sally was in control of her body, and 
Doris Fischer had none for events that happened when Margaret 
was in control of hers. On the other hand, both Sally and Margaret 
claimed to be continuously conscious of all that was perceived, thought, 
or felt by Miss Beauchamp or Doris Fischer, respectively, whether 
the latter were awake or asleep. 

Thus the resemblances between the Feda-persona, on the one 
hand, and Sally Beauchamp and Margaret Fischer, on the other, are 
fairly strong. The differences, in respect of the features which we 
have just been considering, are of degree rather than of kind. Sally 
is more independent of Miss Beauchamp, and Margaret is more 
independent of Doris Fischer, than the Feda-persona is of Mrs. 
Leonard. Sally and Margaret come and go without or against the 
will of their normal personality, and they often actively thwart and 
annoy the latter. But the Feda-persona cannot as a rule oust the 
normal personality and get control of the organism without Mrs. 
Leonard’s knowledge and consent; though this has occasionally hap- 
pened, sometimes with embarrassing consequences to Mrs. Leonard. 
Sally and Margaret claim to be actually and continuously aware of 
all that goes on in the normal personality, whilst the Feda-persona 
claims only that she often is and always can be if she chooses. 

The fundamental differences might be summarized as follows: In 
the case of Mrs. Leonard there is one regular control, viz., the Feda- 
persona, and several ostensible communicators, each associated with 
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a certain sitter. In both the Beauchamp case and the Doris Fischer 
case there are several regular controls and no ostensible communi- 
cators. Several other personalities, beside Sally in the Beauchamp 
case and beside Margaret in the Doris Fischer case, alternated with 
the normal personality in taking control of the organism. But they 
bore no resemblance to the ostensible communicators who com- 
municate indirectly through the Feda-persona and occasionally take 
ostensible possession of Mrs. Leonard’s body and communicate directly 
through her lips. These other personalities were obviously submerged 
layers or dissociated fragments of a complex whole, of which the 
normal personality, Miss Beauchamp or Doris Fischer, is the outer 
layer or the outstanding part. They presented no appearance of being 
the surviving spirits of this or that deceased person. It is only a 
regular control, like the Feda-persona, which bears much resemblance 
to some of the secondary personalities studied by psychiatrists. 


It is of interest to note here one of the results of Mr. Whately 
Carington’s application of reaction-time tests to Mrs. Leonard when 
in the normal state, when controlled by the Feda-persona, and when 
ostensibly possessed by various personae such as the John-persona 
or the Etta-persona. He found that there is a statistically significant 
negative correlation between the times taken by the Feda-persona 
to react to the various words in the list used and the times taken 
by normal Mrs. Leonard and by the three ostensible communicators 
with whom he was able to experiment. This means that words to 
which the Feda-persona takes more than her average time to react 
tend to be reacted to by normal Mrs. Leonard and by each of these 
three ostensible communicators in times which are not greater than 
their respective averages, and conversely; and that this occurs in 
each case to an extent which it would be unreasonable to attribute 
to chance-coincidence. There is no such correlation between the 
reaction-times of any pair which excludes the Feda-persona. This 
fact is itself statistically significant. Thus the Feda-persona certainly 
stands out from all the rest in a curious way. It is difficult to see 
what interpretation to put on these facts. If this negative correlation 
existed only between the reaction-times of the Feda-persona and 
those of normal Mrs. Leonard, we might be inclined to put the fol- 
lowing interpretation on it. It would suggest that the Feda-persona 
is a secondary personality of normal Mrs. Leonard, consisting of 
traces of past experiences which have been repressed in childhood 
because they have an unpleasant emotional significance for the normal 
personality. But this explanation cannot apply to the negative cor- 
relation between the reaction-times of the Feda-persona and those 
of all the ostensible communicators. And the fact that it cannot be 
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the explanation in the latter cases makes one hesitate to attach much 
weight to it in the former. 

(3) Ostensible Possession by Communicators. We have two 
sources of information about the phenomenon of ostensible possession 
by personae who claim to be the spirits of certain dead persons. One 
source is the observations of the sitters, the other is statements made 
by those personae either indirectly through the Feda-persona or 
directly. 

(3:1) From the Sitter’s Point of View. From the sitter’s point 
of view what happens is this. In the course of a sitting, in which the 
Feda-persona has been in control and has been acting as intermediary 
between the sitter and some ostensible communicator, she will an- 
nounce that she is about to give way to that communicator. There 
is then a short period of complete quiescence. Then comes a long 
and steady exhalation of breath, which Lady Troubridge compares 
to letting the air out of an air cushion. Then the medium’s body 
becomes limp and has to be supported by the sitter. It lies in the 
chair like a log or flops against the sitter’s shoulder. Then a quite 
different voice issues from the medium’s lips, and it is as if a certain 
deceased person, e.g., A.V.B., John, or Etta, were using the body to 
speak with. It is alleged by the sitters that the intonations, verbal 
mannerisms, etc., of the ostensible communicator are often repro- 
duced with startling exactness, although Mrs. Leonard has never met 
the individual in life. However that may be, it is certain that the most 
surprisingly different voices and modes of speaking are produced, 
and that they range from the gruff male voice of an elderly Scotsman 
afflicted with bronchial asthma, through the cultivated clerical tones 
of the John-persona, to the piping childish treble of the Feda-persona. 

The earlier attempts at possession by any ostensible communicator 
are generally marked by great difficulties. The voice seldom rises at 
first above a hoarse whisper, and the medium is liable to show signs 
of choking. Each such early attempt seldom lasts more than a few 
minutes. But certain ostensible communicators learn by practice, and 
as they grow more experienced, the difficulties gradually diminish. 
The voice becomes as strong as that of the regular control or of 
normal Mrs, Leonard; the medium is able to sit up in her chair and 
to breathe fairly normally, and the greater part of a long sitting may 
be taken up with direct ostensible communication. 

In this connection the following two incidents are of some interest: 
(1) At quite a late stage, when the A.V.B.-persona was well-practised 
in taking possession, she expressed a wish to sit upright instead of 
flopping against the sitter’s shoulder as heretofore. The attempt suc- 
ceeded quite well for a time. But on several occasions the medium 
began to show signs of asphyxia and fell forward into the sitter’s 
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arms. On one such occasion the A.V.B.-persona remarked: “I nearly 
choked the medium because I forgot to breathe.” (2) On the first 
occasion when the Etta-persona took possession the phenomenon 
began with the issuing of a hissing sound from the medium’s lips. 
Then came a slow faint voice which said: “I can’t manage her breath. 
I shall soon do it. I don’t now make that whistling sound.” 

An ostensible possession is often cut off suddenly in the midst of 
a sentence. Even when the A.V.B.-persona had become able to speak 
for an hour or more on end, her spell of possession would conclude 
with a kind of sudden collapse. There is nothing like this when the 
Feda-persona ceases to control. After a long spell of ostensible pos- 
session by an ostensible communicator the medium always comes to 
as normal Mrs. Leonard and not as the Feda-persona. After com- 
paratively short spells of ostensible possession she will occasionally 
come to as the Feda-persona and not as normal Mrs. Leonard. But 
a spell of ostensible possession by a communicator is always im- 
mediately preceded by a phase of control by the Feda-persona. 

Normal Mrs. Leonard has no more knowledge of the experiences 
of an ostensible communicator who is in possession of her body than 
she has of the experiences of the Feda-persona. But Feda seems to 
be in much the same position. There is no reason to believe that she 
is aware, either simultaneously or afterwards, of anything that an 
ostensible communicator perceives, thinks, feels, or says while in 
possession of the medium’s body. Her knowledge about the ostensible 
communicators seems to be confined to what they choose to com- 
municate to her when she is in control or during intervals between 
sittings. It should be remembered that the Feda-persona, like the 
other personae, claims to be a spirit with a life independent of Mrs. 
Leonard’s body. Both the Feda-persona and the other personae claim 
to meet from time to time in that independent state between sittings 
and to communicate with each other directly. 


(3:2) Possession as described by the Ostensible Communicators. 
The ostensible communicators say that they often do not know accur- 
ately when their control of the medium’s organism has begun to be 
effective. In taking possession of the medium they have to attend 
simultaneously to three things: (1) They must watch over the func- 
tioning of the medium’s organism, and in particular her breathing. 
(2) They must notice which of the ideas that they want to convey 
can be got through and which cannot. (3) They must remember 
what has been spoken in order to avoid starting a train of talk which 
might misrepresent their meaning. They say that their mental state 
when in possession is far from clear, and they describe the situation 
as follows: They allege that the division of the mind into a conscious 
and a subconscious part, which is characteristic of all human minds 
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in this life, ceases at death, but that something analogous to that 
division recurs whenever they take possession of the medium. Only 
that part which corresponds to the conscious part in us is in control 
of the medium’s body. This remains in some kind of connection with 
the rest of the ostensible communicator’s mind, but the connection 
is tenuous and liable to be interrupted so long as he is possessing 
the medium’s body. The ostensible communicators say that, when in 
possession of the medium, they sometimes forget altogether about 
the part of their mind which is not in control of her body. They say 
that, even when this does not happen, it is harder for them to get 
in touch with the contents of this part of their minds than it is for 
us to avail ourselves of the contents of our own subconscious selves. 
‘They ascribe this to the fact that, when they are in temporary pos- 
session of the medium’s brain and nervous system, they have to some 
extent to share it with the medium’s mind; whereas each of us in 
ordinary life has just one mind associated with his brain and nervous 
system. A consequence of this is that the part of a communicator’s 
mind which is in possession of the medium’s organism bears to his 
mind as a whole a much smaller proportion than that which is borne 
by the part of a normal human mind which is fully conscious and 
in control of its organism. When in possession of the medium a 
communicator is very liable to forget things which he knows per- 
fectly well at other times. They compare this to the way in which one 
forgets a dream on waking up. 

The Etta-persona distinguishes between perceiving through the 
sense-organs of the medium and using her own sense-organs. She 
alleges that, when in possession of the medium’s organism, she /ears 
what the sitter says through the medium’s ears, auditory nerves, etc. 
She says that she does not as a rule see anything by means of the 
medium’s eyes and optic nerves; but that she does occasionally see 
or hear one of the other communicators, e.g., her father John, by the 
use of her own sense-organs. She asserts that they avoid using their 
own sense-organs so far as possible while in possession, because doing 
so tends to make them lose control of the medium’s body. 

The communicators allege that there are two main difficulties in 
trying to communicate directly by means of the medium’s organism. 
One is their own failure to remember, due to the limitations imposed 
on them by their possession of a foreign organism. The other is their 
imperfect control over the brain and nervous system of the medium, 
which often prevents them from getting her to utter words which 
will express the ideas which they want to convey. Any special effort 
by a communicator to get the medium to utter a particular thought 
of his is liable to be unsuccessful at first. The medium’s brain seems 
to stick. It is then best for the communicator to turn to some other 
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topic. If he does so, the process which he started in the medium’s 
brain by his original attempt may eventually work out to a successful 
conclusion. He must then be ready to pounce on it and to revert to 
the original topic. These remarks may be compared with the ex- 
perience which one has when one tries in vain to remember a name, 
and has it (as we say) “on the tip of one’s tongue” and yet cannot 
utter it. Often, if one turns to other things, the name will suddenly 
come to one. 

The ostensible communicators use expressions which imply that 
they feel themselves to be located in various parts of the medium’s 
brain. I will mention, for what it may be worth, a curious remark of 
the John-persona. “When I talk easily I find myself in the forehead 
of the medium, not in the brain, but just above the eyes in front... . 
When I lose the sense of being just there I find it difficult to express 
myself ...I... find myself drawn to different parts of the head.” It 
is difficult to see what interpretation to put on these statements; but 
it may be worth while to recall the old theory that the pineal gland 
is an important centre in connection with certain kinds of paranormal 
experience, 

Sefore leaving this part of the subject I would like to make the 
following remark. It seems to me that the ostensible communicators 
offer no explanation of the fact that the medium speaks with the sort 
of voice which was characteristic of the persons whose spirits they 
claim to be. If, as they claim, they operate directly on the medium’s 
organism, I should expect the result to be that the medium would 
express their thoughts with her voice, though in the kind of phrase- 
ology which was characteristic of them when alive. 

(4) Indirect Ostensible Communication. The dramatic form 
of indirect ostensible communication is that a message is given by 
a communicator to the Feda-persona and then transmitted by her in 
her own characteristic voice and manner through the medium’s vocal 
organs to the sitter. There are therefore four things to be considered, 
viz., (1) the account given by the ostensible communicators of the 
way in which they give messages to the Feda-persona, (2) the Feda- 
persona’s account of how she receives messages from them, (3) her 
account of how she transmits messages by using the medium’s 
organism, and (4) the sitters’ descriptions of the medium’s utterances 
when indirect ostensible communication is taking place. I will now 
say something about each of these in turn. 

(41) The Account given by the Ostensible Communicators. It 
should be noted that this is given partly by direct and partly by 
indirect ostensible communication. Both the ostensible communicators 
and the Feda-persona agree in saying that an essential condition for 
communication is the presence of a kind of physical emanation, which 
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comes mainly from the medium, but perhaps also to some slight extent 
from the sitter and the note-taker. This flows from the medium dur- 
ing the sitting, fluctuating from time to time, reaching its maximum 
strength at about the middle of a sitting, and gradually ceasing to be 
produced. The Feda-persona calls it “the Power.” (I believe that 
this is a common expression for it in mediumistic circles.) In order 
for an ostensible communicator to convey a message to the Feda- 
persona, either by speaking to her or telepathically, he must enter the 
cloud of emanation, which, it is alleged, extends for a few feet in all 
directions round the medium’s body. The ostensible communicators 
say that they can feel the emanation but rarely see it, whilst the 
Feda-persona says that it is seldom self-luminous but renders any 
thing or person (incarnate or discarnate) within its range visible 
to her. Although entry into the emanation is a necessary condition 
for communication, it has a detrimental effect on the mental powers 
of the ostensible communicators. They say that they at once begin 
to feel confused and fogged, and that they often cannot remember 
things which they would at other times remember with perfect ease. 
Sometimes, by temporarily withdrawing from the emanation, a com- 
municator may regain a lost memory, and he may then return to the 
emanation and try again to communicate the item to the Feda-persona. 

The ostensible communicators distinguish two quite different ways 
in which they communicate with the Feda-persona, viz., by actually 
speaking to her and by telepathy. They also distinguish between 
various modes of telepathic communication. Suppose, e.g., that it was 
a question of conveying a message about a horse. They might actually 
speak the word “horse” to the Feda-persona; or they might produce 
telepathically in her mind an hallucinatory auditory sensation or an 
auditory image of the word “horse”; or they might produce telepathic- 
ally a visual image of the written word H-O-R-S-E; or they might 
produce telepathically an imitative visual image of a horse; or they 
might produce telepathically a symbolic visual image, e.g., an image 
of a jockey with a whip; or, finally, they might telepathically convey 
the idea of a horse without using words or images, whether imitative 
or symbolic. 

They say that it is harder for them to produce actual sensations 
of sound than to convey telepathically the auditory or visual image 
of a word, or an imageless idea of what it means. They allege that 
the Feda-persona is very liable to say that she has heard a sentence, 
or to speak in terms which imply this, when really she has only 
received telepathically an auditory image of the words, or an imitative 
visual image of the thing signified, or even an imageless idea of that 
thing. Similarly, when the Feda-persona uses expressions which imply 
that she sees the communicators, this is often, according to them, 
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not literally true. She has put this interpretation on certain impres- 
sions which she has received telepathically. These impressions may 
not even have been visual images; for the Feda-persona may receive 
an imageless idea telepathically, and then unwittingly clothe it in 
appropriate visual imagery, and it may finally take for her the form 
of a visual hallucination. Nevertheless, the ostensible communicators 
firmly maintain that it is sometimes literally true that the Feda- 
persona sees them, that they speak to her, and that she hears their 
voices. They say that the method of actual speaking is of most use 
in bringing out small points (e.g., accent, tone, verbal mannerisms, 
etc.) which are important as marks of identification when a person 
begins to communicate for the first time. It should be added that the 
ostensible communicators allege that the Feda-persona sometimes 
makes the opposite mistake to that which we have been discussing ; 
ie., she sometimes thinks that she got an impression telepathically 
when the communicator was actually speaking to her. 

The John-persona draws a distinction (similar to that drawn by 
the Gurney-persona in the Willett case’) between projecting an idea 
or image into the mind of the Feda-persona, and that persona reading 
his mind and becoming aware of certain thoughts which he is think- 
ing at the time. The latter process sometimes leads the Feda-persona 
to take up some quite unimportant thought in the ostensible com- 
municator’s mind, without his knowledge or wish, and then develop- 
ing it on her own account. 

It will be remembered that the ostensible communicators assert 
that their minds split up into a conscious and subconscious part when 
they take possession of the medium’s organism, and that it is the 
former part which controls her body. In the same way they assert 
that it is the conscious part of Feda’s mind which controls the 
medium, and that it is limited by the medium’s brain and nervous 
system, by her speech-habits, and so on. 

Suppose, now, that an ostensible communicator gives to the Feda- 
persona a message in which all the details of time, place, and circum- 
stances are completely definite, e.g., the proposition which we should 
express by saying, “I have been in the garden at home lately.” They 
say that this message may get through to a certain part of Feda’s 
mind at the first attempt, but it may not get through to that part 
which is conscious and is in control of the medium’s body. In that 
case they proceed to give the information in schematic form, and then 
fill in the details in answer to mental questions asked by the Feda- 
persona. If we put this process into words, it might be expressed as 


5 Gerald William, Earl of Balfour, “A Study of the Psychological Aspects 
of Mrs. Willett’s Mediumship, and of the Statements of the Communicators 
concerning Process,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIII, 1935, pp. 41-314. 
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follows: “I have been in x at y at ¢.” “What have you been in? 
“A garden.” “Where?” “At home.” “When?” “Lately.” Sometimes, 
however, they have to proceed by the piecemeal method from the 
start, and trust to the Feda-persona to make a successful synthesis. 
Suppose, e.g., that they wanted to make the Feda-persona think of a 
shilling. They might first give a visual image of the King’s head, 
then one of the date, then a feeling of coldness, and finally a feeling 
of hardness, with a general indication that these all referred to the 
same object. They might not be able to produce them simultaneously 
and synthetically so as to give to the Feda-persona straightaway an 
idea or an imitative visual image or an hallucinatory sense-perception 
of a shilling. 

(4:2) The Feda-persona’s Account of her Reception of Messages. 
According to the Feda-persona, messages from ostensible com- 
municators come to her in various forms. They may take an auditory 
or a visual or a tactual form, e.g., she may seem to herself to hear 
words spoken; to have auditory images of words; to see written 
words or imitative or symbolic pictures; or to have feelings of cold- 
ness or roughness, when the ostensible communicators want to convey 
to her the “feel” of a thing. 

She agrees with the ostensible communicators in drawing a dis- 
tinction between a communicator speaking literally and speaking only 
mentally to her. I suppose that, from her point of view, this means 
that in the former case her auditory experiences seem to her to take 
the form of actual sensations originating from’ a source outside the 
medium’s body, whilst in the latter they seem to her only to take the 
form of auditory images. 

She often has the experience of seeming to hear a communicator’s 
voice without seeming to see him; though in such cases she does 
seem to see something like a light near the sitter, and the voice seems 
to her to come from the position occupied by this light. She generally 
has to have several sittings with the same sitter before she seems to 
see the ostensible communicator, though she may seem to hear him 
speaking from the first. It is only rarely, and only with personae who 
have often ostensibly communicated, that she ever seems to see, hear, 
and touch the persona at the same time. When ostensible communica- 
tions come to her in the form of auditory images the simultaneous 
occurrence of normal auditory sensations, e.g., hearing the sitter’s 
voice, does not confuse her. But, when the ostensible communicator 
seems to her to be literally talking to her, the simultaneous occurrence 
of normal sounds does create confusion. She describes her experience 
in the latter case by saying that she listens from within the medium’s 
body both to the ordinary physical sounds and to the voices of the 
communicators, and “hears” both of them in the same literal sense 
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of the word, but that she uses two sets of instruments, viz., the 
medium’s ears, etc., for hearing the physical sounds, and her own 
sense-organs for hearing the voices of the communicators. 

Very often the ostensible communications, or parts of them, come 
to her in the form of symbolic visual images, which she has to inter- 
pret as best she can. It is often much easier for her to receive impres- 
sions in this form than in the form of words. But she says that she 
used often to make mistakes in interpreting these symbols, until she 
grew familiar with the methods of symbolization used by the various 
communicators. (This might be compared with the growing ease with 
which one does cross-word puzzles when one begins to get used to 
the mental habits of the person who sets them.) 

Finally, it may be remarked that the Feda-persona says that she 
finds it particularly difficult to get proper names from the com- 
municators, and that they say that it is peculiarly difficult to get 
them across to her. She says that they sometimes pop up suddenly 
in her mind when she is not specially trying to get them, but that 
any direct question from the sitter tends to put her off. It is perhaps 
worth while to compare this with the increasing difficulty which many 
persons have as they grow older in recalling proper names, even 
though their memories in general are excellent, and though they can 
give all kinds of accurate information about the person or place whose 
name they cannot recall. Here too the proper name is apt to pop up 
in one’s mind when one is not specially trying to recall it. 

(43) The Feda-persona’s Account of how she transmits Mes- 
sages. The Feda-persona’s statements on this subject are obviously 
figurative and I find them very obscure. Moreover, the John-persona 
and the Etta-persona say that she is in part mistaken in her belief 
about what she does. She says that, when she has received an idea 
and wants to transmit it, she operates on the appropriate part of the 
medium’s brain. She talks of fumbling, and trying to find the right 
part of the medium’s brain for the conveyance of a given idea, and 
she compares the mistakes which she may make to “pushing the 
wrong spring.” She talks of “holding an image up above the medium’s 
brain,” of waiting till it feels to her to have been “drawn to the right 
place,” and then “holding it there until it is attached.” She says that 
she “pushes it towards one part, then towards another, until it is 
taken.”” But she admits that these statements are not to be interpreted 
literally, for she says that all this “pushing” and “pulling” is done 
with the mind and not with the hands. 

In commenting on these statements the Etta-persona says that what 
Feda describes in terms of movement from place to place really means 
presenting the same idea now in one form and now in another until 
the medium grasps it and expresses it in words. The John-persona 
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says that Feda’s belief that she operates directly on the medium’s 
brain is mistaken. She really acts on the embodied mind of Mrs. 
Leonard; puts the ideas into that mind telepathically; and it is that 
mind which directly controls the body and causes the ideas to be 
expressed by the medium’s vocal organs. He compares the Feda- 
persona’s telepathic action on the embodied mind of Mrs. Leonard 
with his own telepathic action on the mind of the Feda-persona when 
he gives messages to her. But he says that the telepathic action, in 
the case of the Feda-persona and the embodied mind of Mrs. Leonard, 
is so immediate that the Feda-persona scarcely realizes what is 
happening. 

I think it is worth while to remark that none of us has the slightest 
idea of how in detail his body comes to express by speech or writing 
the ideas that he wishes to express. The process is voluntary and 
deliberate in the sense that one would not be saying or writing what 
one does unless at the time one wished to express certain ideas. But 
it is certainly neither voluntary nor conscious in the sense that one 
deliberately does something to the appropriate parts of one’s brain, 
as one deliberately and consciously strikes the appropriate keys of a 
typewriter. It is therefore hardly surprising that the Feda-persona 
should give a confused and confusing description of what she does 
when she tries to make Mrs. Leonard’s organism express a certain 
idea. 

I would also point out that it remains completely mysterious why 
the peculiar voice which is associated with the Feda-personality should 
issue from Mrs. Leonard’s lips on these occasions. If Feda conveys 
her ideas telepathically to Mrs. Leonard’s embodied mind, and the 
latter causes Mrs. Leonard’s speech-organs to express those ideas, 
why do we not get Feda’s thoughts expressed in Mrs. Leonard’s 
ordinary voice? 

(44) The Utterances as they reach the Sitters. Certain conclu- 
sions about the way in which the Feda-persona receives ostensible 


communications can be inferred from the utterances of the medium 
when in trance. 


The Feda-persona will often make statements or ask questions 
about someone or something, which she claims to have been seeing 
repeatedly for many months, which show plainly that she cannot have 
been seeing it in the ordinary sense of the word. The inference drawn 
by Lady Troubridge is that the Feda-persona gets a series of scrappy 
visual impressions telepathically, that she then gradually pieces them 
together, and that she expresses the final synthetic result in terms of 


“seeing.” This agrees with the wholly independent statement made 
to Mr. Drayton Thomas by one of the ostensible communicators about 


the real nature of many of Feda’s visual experiences. 
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The Feda-persona often asks for a word or sentence to be re- 
peated; when she is in control the medium’s body is in the attitude 
of one listening; and often the whole dramatic form of the process 
is as if something were being dictated to her and she were repeating 
it. Moreover she often makes mistakes, where the correct word is 
quite obvious to the sitter and where the nature of the mistake is 
exactly as if she had slightly misheard a word spoken to her. This 
happens most often when it is a question of a name that is unfamiliar 
to her, or a word of which she does not know the meaning. A typical 
example is that she said ‘““Week after week for fears” and then after 
a long pause corrected it to “Week after week for years.” When the 
Feda-persona makes mistakes of this kind the ostensible com- 
municator will often immediately afterwards criticize and correct her. 
The most striking cases of this are when the criticism or correction 
comes in the ostensibly independent voice of the communicator 
apparently from a point in space some distance from the medium’s 
body. I will quote two good examples from Mr. Drayton Thomas’ 
paper. The Feda-persona says: “It’s like being put in charge of a 
department of boars. Do you mean Pigs? Boars in an institution?” 
At once the ostensibly independent voice of the ostensible com- 
municator said “Borstal.” It is obvious here that something had come 
to Feda in the form of the spoken words “Borstal institution,” and 
that this, being unfamiliar to her, had been misheard as “Boars in 
an institution.” Here is another good example. Feda says: “Willy? 
Who’s he? Willy somebody, I can’t get his other name. Willy some- 
body is compelling you.” The ostensibly independent voice says: “It’s 
not that at all.” Feda then continues: “Willy nilly? Is that right? 
Willy-nilly you are being compelled .. .” 





Robert Amadou’s La Parapsychologie' 
Cc. J. DUCASSE 


The author of this important work is already well known to persons 
interested in psychical research through the several books and 
numerous articles in this general field he has published during the 
last ten years; also through the fact that for some time he has been a 
member of the Editorial Committee of the Revue Métapsychique and, 
more recently, became its editor-in-chief. 

The book has four parts. The first deals with the question, What 
is Parapsychology; the second surveys briefly the origins of para- 
psychology ; the third gives an account of the methods and investiga- 
tions of modern parapsychology and of what it has and has not 
established; and the fourth part addresses itself to the question of 
the significance or non-significance—scientific, religious, philosophical, 
or practical—of paranormal phenomena. 

Part I identifies the subject-matter of parapsychology as consisting, 
broadly, of the various kinds of phenomena which appear paradoxical 
in the light of the knowledge the established sciences have so far 
won, and which, comprehensively, may therefore be termed “para- 
normal.” Parapsychology is not concerned with theological or meta- 
physical speculations about those phenomena; rather—like the other 
natural sciences in their study of other ranges of phenomena—it 
proposes to observe paranormal phenomena, to study them experi- 
mentally, and to attempt to formulate testable hypotheses that would 
explain them. 


‘ 


The over-all assumption made by parapsychology—its “general 
theory’—is that paranormal phenomena are due, in the words of 
Richet, to “unknown powers latent in the human intelligence”; that 
is, M. Amadou adds, “to psychic functions unrecognized by classical 
psychology.” Then he goes on: “In their nature and origin, para- 
normal phenomena are psychological, which truly means _psycho- 
physiological. Hence, like all psychical events, they may be [meta- 
physically] interpreted either idealistically, or parallelistically, or 
materialistically. But to choose one or another of these interpreta- 
tions is to take a metaphysical position, and neither the para- 
psychologist nor the psychologist is called upon to do this” (pp. 31-2). 

The present writer must confess that, in this quotation and in 
later passages in the book where metaphysics again is touched upon, 
the author’s logic is to him very puzzling. Here, for example, it is 
hardly obvious that, as the author asserts, “psychological” truly 


1 Editions Denoél, Paris, 1954, pp. 369. 
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means psychophysiological. It means this only if one assumes, as 
physiological psychology does methodologically, that all psychical 
states and processes are wholly dependent upon the functioning of 
the nervous system, of the sense receptors, and of the effectors; or, 
even more radically (as Watsonian behaviorism does), if one elects 
to define “psychological” in terms solely of the peculiarities, per- 
ceptually observable by a spectator in the behavior of human or other 
animals, which differentiate it from the behavior of inanimate objects. 

Of course, it is quite permissible to interest oneself in, and study, 
exclusively the questions just mentioned. But to assert or assume 
that such study alone is truly psychology is to take a metaphysical 
position and indeed a materialistic one—the position, namely, that 
to be real is to be either perceptually public or a constituent of what 
is so. For to assume this is to rule out @ priori the possibility that 
some psychical events, i.e., some of the events introspection reveals, 
do not depend on events in the brain, and may cause some of the 
latter. Watsonian behaviorism, indeed, goes even farther, ruling out 
a priori as it does both that any such thing as introspection occurs 
at all, and that there are introspectable events. 

On the other hand, simply to acknowledge that there are some 
events customarily denominated “psychical” or “mental”—which are 
directly observable only introspectively, is not automatically to 
embrace metaphysical idealism; any more than one embraces meta- 
physical materialism simply by acknowledging that some events 
customarily denominated “material” or “physical” are perceptually 
observable and public. One adopts a metaphysical position in con- 
nection with those events only if one elects to rank the ones, or the 
others, as alone “real” in some prestigious sense, and correspondingly 
degrades the others, or the ones, to the inconsequential status of 
“mere appearances’; or if one elects to rank as “real” both kinds 
equally. But what the scientific interest, as distinguished from the 
metaphysical, is concerned to find out is what regular correlations 
there happen in fact to be among physiological events in the brain, 
or among introspected psychical events, or as between certain events 
of one of these kinds and certain events of the other kind. These 
questions cannot be settled by taking a metaphysical position, but 
only, if at all, by experiment—perhaps, for example, by pricking 
one’s skin and observing, inti:ospectively, whether pain is regularly 
correlated with that stimulus; or by willing to move one’s arm, and 
observing, perceptually, whether motion of the arm is regularly cor- 
related with such volition; and so on. 

M. Amadou is intent on conceiving parapsychology as a science, 
and as one eventually to become a part of psychology. This is quite 
proper; but, in his reiterated emphasis on behavior, he seems to 
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assume—arbitrarily—that the study of behavior is psychology and 
alone is psychology in a scientific sense; whereas the truth would 
seem to be only that if psychology is to be conceived in a thorough- 
going materialistic manner, then it has to be either pure neurology, 
or Watsonian behaviorism. But so to conceive psychology would be, 
automatically and arbitrarily, to ignore the events which only intro- 
spection directly reveals, and which are the ones traditionally denoted 
by the terms “mental” or “psychical.” 

Before passing to the second part of the book, one additional 
comment seems called for. It is that some paranormal phenomena 
would, prima facie, appear describable as paraphysical, or as para- 
biological, rather than as parapsychological. Levitation, for example, 
even when what is levitated is a human body, would seem to be 
as essentially physical a phenomenon as that of the gravitation of 
that body when it slips off the roof, whether accidentally or through 
somebody’s design. Again, the emission of “ectoplasm” from the 
body, if there is indeed such a phenomenon, would seem to be, like 
that of perspiration, primarily a biological phenomenon—a psychic 
factor entering in addition only if and when the ectoplasm manifests 
ideoplasticity, or is emitted at request. 

In the two chapters of Part II, M. Amadou reviews the chief 
categories of phenomena, from interest in which modern para- 
psychology has sprung. One chapter considers physical phenomena— 
haunted houses, poltergeist phenomena, dowsing, table tippings. Also 
the hypothesis, which, not without some justification, he regards as 
obsolete, of a “magnetic” or psychic fluid. The author’s conclusion 
is that although parapsychology cannot affirm that no physical phe- 
nomena genuinely paranormal occur, nevertheless, “none, such as 
those reported of the great mediums, has ever, up to the present, 
been observed, to say nothing of repeated, under conditions capable 
of bringing irresistible conviction to the scientist” (p. 71). 

This conclusion seems to the present writer hard to justify in the 
face of, for example, the statements of Sir William Crookes—whom 
the description, “Scientist,” certainly fits—that, in his own house, in 
the light, D. D. Home was levitated 18 inches, and that he (Crookes) 
then went up to Home and passed his hands under, above, and 
around him; also that, under the same conditions, he repeatedly saw 
persons levitated with their chairs—one of them once his own wife— 
and that he got down on the floor and saw and felt that all four feet 
of the chairs were off the ground. 

M. Amadou’s sweeping conclusion, quoted above, thus gives the 
impression of being dictated, not by defects in the evidence in all 
reported spontaneous paraphysical phenomena; but rather by a 
belief, which is also that of J. B. Rhine, that observation and testi- 
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mony, as distinguished from repeatable experiment under laboratory 
conditions, cannot scientifically establish the occurrence of any fact. 
One can only comment that, if this were indeed so, then the fall of 
aerolites, or the occurrence of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, or 
eclipses—none of which phenomena are either controllable or repeat- 
able at will—could not be regarded as scientifically established. More- 
over, it is essential to remember that, even in an experiment under 
controlled conditions, the final outcome—e.g., the position of a 
pointer on a scale—is simply observed; and that all persons who 
accept the results of the experiment but who did not themselves make 
it or witness it, accept those results on the basis of testimony— 
assumed by them to be honest and competent. And, even the most 
statistically and experimentally-minded parapsychologists know only 
too well that their testimony too has more than once proved incapable 
of “bringing irresistible conviction” to other scientists. 

Anyway, to make this the criterion of the reality of a phenomenon 
is to mistake the psychology of belief and of skepticism for the logic 
of proof and of probability. Convincingness is one thing, and demon- 
strativeness another. The two coincide only when the person judging 
is moved only by strictly rational considerations. But very often 
emotions or prejudice—favorable or unfavorable—also influence the 
judgment. And, as the history of science abundantly shows, this 
happens even in scientists, when the interests vested in the theoretical 
assumptions orthodox in the science of their day appear to them 
threatened. 

In the next chapter, M. Amadou reviews the qualitative evidence 
for cognition purportedly paranormal. The criteria of validity of such 
evidence are (a) the specificity of correspondence between an event 
and the experience supposed to be paranormally cognitive of it; and 
(b) the improbability—based on the uniqueness or rarity of the 
event concerned—that the correspondence between it and the ex- 
perience purportedly cognitive of it is a matter of chance. 

The author considers records and censuses of spontaneous cases ; 
and instances of paranormal cognition having occurred in connection 
with “magnetism,” hypnotism, and psychoanalysis. One section is 
devoted to an excellent review of the qualitative experimentation on 
paranormal cognition. At the end of it, however, the only ground 
the author offers, on which he finds fault with the best cases, seems 
to be that they are not quantitative, i.e., not statistical, and hence 
that they give not “scientific” but only “historical” proof. 

As already pointed out above, however, science has none but 
historical proof for the fact that earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, the 
fall of meteorites, and various other suci: “normal” phenomena 
actually occur. Hence, however indispensable “quantitative” experi- 
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mentation is for certain purposes, one cannot plausibly maintain that 
something can be said to be scientifically established only if it has 
been established by statistical treatment of the results of long series 
of experiments—which is what “quantitatively” means in the present 
connection. 

Part III of M. Amadou’s book is devoted to Modern Para- 
psychology—created, he states, by J. B. Rhine, to whose contribu- 
tions he pays here deservedly glowing tribute. Typically, modern 
parapsychology considers the recorded results of long series of card- 
guesses, and compares the frequency with which they have hit the 
target with the frequency that was to be expected had they been 
purely random guesses. In some of the best series—numbering 
thousands of guesses—the odds against the frequency obtained being 
merely a chance result have been consistently of the order of 10° 
to 1, and higher. At the same time, the extremely careful control of 
the experimental conditions eliminated fraud, errors of recording or 
of calculation, sensory clues, and conscious or unconscious inference, 
as possible explanations. 

After a review of the chief experiments that have established the 
occurrence of extrasensory perception, the author turns to considera- 
tion of the persons themselves who manifest the ESP capacity—con- 
cluding that although it is apparently widely possessed, yet only a 
few persons have it in high degree or manifest it often. The trance 
state, the influence of drugs and of other factors, and the unconscious 
character of ESP, are then discussed. 

M. Amadou then considers the “stimulus” side of the ESP func- 
tion—in particular, the problem of differentiating between “telepathy” 
and “clairvoyance’—concluding (as against Rhine) that telepathy 
is well established, whereas clairvoyance is not (p. 218). Also, the 
author thinks that although adequate statistical evidence is available 
that precognition occurs—and therefore that ESP is independent of 
time—yet evidence is still inadequate that, as Rhine asserts, ESP 
is independent also of distance in space; for, to establish this, the 
intensity of the telepathic message might need to be taken into con- 
sideration, and the time intervals between emission and reception 
would have to be measured with far higher accuracy than has yet 
been done. 

This remark, incidentally, brings up a consideration which the 
book does not mention, but which is important in connection with 
its characterization of Rhine’s methods as “quantitative.” The fact 
is that they are so not at all, or only to a very minor extent, in 
the sense that the factors operative in experiment are measured— 
which is the sense “quantitative” mostly has in physics, chemistry, 
or the other natural sciences. In the card-guessing experiments, on 
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the other hand, what is measured is only the degree of probability 
that the results are extra-chance; i.e., that somehow there is some 
causal connection between the target and the guesses. But it is im- 
portant in this connection to remember that there are two methods 
by which causal connection between an event A and a succeeding 
event b can be established. One method is applicable to cases where 
all the elements of a given state of affairs S are under control or at 
least known: if only a certain change A then is made or occurs in 
them, then whatever other change B in them automatically follows 
is thereby known to be the effect of change A in S. Ideally, one single 
such experiment would suffice to establish that A caused B. 

On the other hand, when the elements of S are not under control, 
are little known if at all, and presumably vary more or less from 
case to case, then many experiments, and statistical treatment of their 
results, become necessary: if, in a long series of them, the correlation 
between the “hits” and the “target” is significantly higher than chance, 
then a corresponding probability is thereby established that some 
causal connection obtains between the target and the hits. The sta- 
tistical method, evidently, must not be deified. Its virtue—which of 
course is considerable—is only that of being fruitful in cases where 
one has little knowledge of or control over the operative factors. 

M. Amadou next reviews the chief hypotheses in terms of which 
attempts have been made to explain ESP, and concludes that none 
of them comes anywhere near being established. In a separate section, 
he discusses precognition, emphasizing that it seems never to be of 
an objective event as such, but always of only such experience or 
knowledge of the event as the person concerned will eventually have. 
Psychokinesis is then considered and judged to be far less well estab- 
lished than either telepathy or precognition. 

In Part IV, M. Amadou is concerned to differentiate parapsy- 
chology from occultism, from philosophy, from religion, and from 
spiritism; and parapsychological experiences on the one hand from 
the experiences of mystics, and on the other from psychopathological 
states. While declaring once more his sincere admiration for Rhine, 
he categorically (and in the present writer’s opinion, rightly) re- 
pudiates the philosophical, religious, or political implications which 
Rhine believes the facts of experimental parapsychology to have. 

At more than one point in this fourth part of the book, however, 
the critical reader is not unlikely to be puzzled as to just what the 
author means by “religion’’—the beliefs of which he repeatedly asserts 
to be in no way touched by the facts brought to light by parapsy- 
chology. Also, as remarked earlier, he seems to be assuming that if 
parapsychology is to be scientific, it has to be purely behavioristic 
and physiological; and hence that, when it maintains paranormal 
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phenomena to have a “psychical” origin, it has to mean by this a 
physiological origin. 

This gratuitous assumption would seem to be the only basis for 
the author’s opinion that the “discarnate spirits” of the spiritists 
cannot be the discarnate “psyche”; arfd hence that the survival 
hypothesis can be only a religious and supernaturalistic, but not a 
scientific, hypothesis. But before such a conclusion can be either 
accepted or rejected, what is to be understood by “the psyche,” and 
by “psychic,” has to be specified far more unambiguously than is done 
at any point by the author. For it is only after this has been done 
that the question—unless begged by definition—really arises, as to 
how brain and psyche are related; or as to what sort of evidence, 
if one could get it, would establish survival of the psyche after the 
body’s death; or finally, as to whether or not we have such evidence. 
The hypothesis of survival of the psyche, or of consciousness, after 
death has, of course, been employed for religious purposes by the 
religions; but it is not im itself a religious hypothesis. Once it has 
been purged of ambiguity, its scientific status depends—exactly like 
that of invisible and intangible electrons—purely on such predictive 
power as it may turn out to have. And this in turn will then be purely 
a question of fact. 


At the end of the ‘book, a Glossary of the technical terms used and 
an Index of proper names are provided; but, regrettably, no Index 
of topics. A valuable feature throughout is the extensive documenta- 
tion furnished for all the more important points. Unfortunately, the 
notes furnishing it do not appear as footnotes but are printed all 
together at the end of the book. This means that the reader, instead 
of needing only to glance at the bottom of the page when a reference 
number appears in the text, has to interrupt his reading, mark his 
page, turn to the end of the book, hunt there for the page on which 
are the notes for the page he was reading, and then look on it for 
the number of the note he seeks. This, in view of the fact that there 
are nearly 600 notes, is such a time-consuming process that probably 
the large majority of readers will not bother to look up the notes— 
and will thereby often be losers. 

The book, which is an important one, is being translated into 
German and into Italian. It is to be hoped that an English translation 
will also be made and that, when it is published, the notes will appear 
as footnotes and an Index of topics will be provided. 


Brown University 





Note On the Influence of Weather Conditions 
On Parapsychological Experiments 
Ss. W. TROMP! 


On various occasions the author has pointed out that meteorological 
conditions may have considerable influence on the results of para- 
psychological experiments. 

Differences in statistical results, in the same country or in different 
countries by different research workers, obtained in card-calling and 
similar experiments have usually been ascribed to “fluctuations in 
psychological conditions” of the agent or percipient and similar 
vaguely described factors. 

Whether we adhere to the theory that telepathy and other para- 
psychological phenomena will prove to be aspects of certain known 
physical and physiological phenomena or whether we believe that 
psi has no relationship whatsoever to the known natural sciences, we 
must all accept the fact that at a certain point these unknown 
processes are transformed through our brain cells and other physio- 
logical organs into conscious thoughts. 

Experiments of Rhine and others have shown that the use of 
alcohol and narcotics, sympathy or antipathy between agent and 
percipient, attitude toward the task, and other physiological and 
psychological factors seem to affect this transmission mechanism in 
our brain and nerves. In other words, every external factor which 
fundamentally affects the brain and nerve centers which control these 
psychological factors determines the effectiveness of the parapsycho- 
logical transmission mechanism in our brain. 

A large number of external disturbing factors, such as extremes 
of heat or cold, humidity, presence of disturbing people, etc., can be 
relatively easily eliminated from the experiment and in general most 
research workers will see to it that all external conditions are as 
favorable as possible. There are, however, a number of uncontrollable 
factors which could account for the fact that a promising subject 
may be unable to score well on certain days, or when tested in another 
country produce no results whatever even though conditions seem 
to be favorable. Undoubtedly this may in part be due to the subject’s 
personal contacts during the day, reading of books or newspapers, 
etc., which may affect his psychological balance. The general physio- 
logical condition of both agent and percipient may be another relevant 
variable. But in my opinion a very important and entirely neglected 


1 Foundation for the Study of Psycho-Physics, Hofbrouckerlaan 54, Oegst- 
geest (Leiden), Holland. 
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factor is the influence of the fluctuations of the electric field of the 
atmosphere. These fluctuations are particularly active during so-called 
atmospheric front passages and they cause the very unstable weather 
conditions in northwest Europe, an area where a considerable amount 
of parapsychological work is now being carried out. 

The study of the possible influence of the fluctuations of the electric 
field of the atmosphere on the mental processes of man has been 
undertaken on a scientific basis only in recent years. It has been 
known for a very long time, however, that some people are sensitive 
to weather changes long before such changes can be recorded by 
ordinary meteorological instruments. Recent studies by the physicist 
Reiter? in Germany, and by the present author?’ in Holland, indicate 
that this weather sensitivity seems to be mainly due to abrupt changes 
in the electric field of the atmosphere, particularly in atmospherically 
disturbed areas which may be several hundred miles away from the 
observer. 

Outdoors we are able to record these fluctuations with so-called 
potential gradient meters. The author has used the electronic meter 
recently developed by Konigsfeld, Director of the Department of 
Atmospheric Electricity of the Meteorological Institute at Uccle, 
Belgium. Indoors certain electromagnetic waves which are trans- 
mitted by atmospheric disturbance centers can be recorded by instru- 
ments, indicating that these waves are able to penetrate through the 
walls of houses and into the rooms. It was found that certain people 
would suffer sudden psychoneurotic heart attacks, attacks of rheu- 
matism, migraine, etc., on apparently quiet days, but electric recording 
proved that an atmospheric front of a depression was rapidly ap- 
proaching the vicinity. During such periods people often feel— 
seemingly without reason—tired, depressed, and less acute mentally ; 
decreased self-control leads to an increase in the number of accidents 
occurring at such times. 

“So much material has been collected in this new field of science 
(bio-climatology) that even the most orthodox physicians accept 
these inexplicable phenomena as facts. 

This amazing recording capacity of the human body is still not 
understood despite a large amount of research carried out in the 
field. It is almost certain that it is the sympathetic nervous system 
which is able to record these electromagnetic fields transmitted by 
the far-distant storm centers; the sympathetic nervous system in its 


2R. Reiter, “Neuere Untersuchungen zum Problem der Wetterabhangigkeit 
des Menschen,” Arc. f. Meteorologie, Geophysik und Bioklimatologic, Ser. B., 
Bd. IV, Heft 3, 1953, pp. 327-377. 

3S. W. Tromp, Grondbeginselen der Psychische Physica, Diligentia Publ. 
Cy., Amsterdam, 1952, pp. 33-37. 
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turn stimulates the various centers of the central nervous system. 

[n my opinion there is no doubt that this process, which affects 
so seriously both the mental and the physiological processes in the 
human body, must also affect the centers regulating the psychological 
factors mentioned on page 71. 

In view of this observation, we must assume that many people, 
particularly those with a highly sensitive sympathetic nervous system 
(and many psychically gifted people belong to this type), are affected 
by these electric weather changes, and it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that their results in super-sensory experiments might vary 
during different periods and in different countries even when other 
disturbing factors are kept constant. 

In recent studies in Germany Schua* was able to demonstrate 
experimentally the disturbing effect of fluctuations of artificial electric 
fields on animals. 

CONCLUSION : 

From a practical point of view it would be worth while to restudy 
previous ESP material and to group the data according to meteoro- 
logical cycles and to compare results obtained on quiet days and 
stormy days. A number of irregularities and seeming inconsistencies 
may disappear; if so, it would be advisable in the future to select 
special days for testing in order to improve the positive parapsycho- 
logical results. 


4L. F. Schua, “Wirken Luftelektrische Felder auf Lebewesen?” Die 
Umschau, 1. Aug. 1954, Heft 15, pp. 468-469. 





The International Congresses Held 
Between the Two World Wars 


At the Utrecht Conference of 1953 so ably organized by the 
Parapsychology Foundation of New York we were invited, as three 
of the persons taking part in that Conference who had also been 
associated with the series of International Congresses held between 
the two World Wars, to draw up a statement for publication as to 
the important part played by these Congresses in laying the founda- 
tion for international cooperation in the study of paranormal phe- 
nomena. The first of these Congresses was held in Copenhagen in 
1921 on the initiative of Mr. Carl Vett. Subsequent Congresses were 
held at Warsaw in 1923, Paris, 1927, Athens, 1930, and Oslo, 1935. 

A considerable number of men and women distinguished in many 
branches of science and scholarship attended the Congresses and 
contributed papers to them. Discussion ranged over all the many 
branches of psychical research. A permanent Committee was set up 
consisting of Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Charles Richet, Dr. F. 
von Schrenck-Notzing, and after the latter’s death, Professor Hans 
Driesch, with Mr. Carl Vett as Organizing Secretary. National 
Committees were formed in a great number of countries for the 
purpose of scrutinizing papers originating in those countries that it 
was proposed to read at the next Congress: the object of this was, 
so far as was practicable, to keep discussion on a high intellectual 
level. 

Now that, owing to the initiative and generosity of the Parapsy- 
chology Foundation, a successful start has been made in reviving 
international cooperation in this important field of study, after the 
interruption caused by the second World War, we should like to 
place on record the debt which we are sure parapsychologists all over 
the world would wish to acknowledge to Mr. Carl Vett, of whose 
continued activity in this subject we are delighted to learn, and to 
the Societies in Denmark, Poland, France, Greece, and Norway for 
their charming hospitality. 


(Sgd.) Wuitt1am MACKENZIE 
(President of Warsaw Congress) 


W. H. SALTER 
(Copenhagen, Paris, Athens) 


Th. WEREIDE 
(Copenhagen, Warsaw, Paris, Athens. Oslo) 





An Hypothesis of Psi-Missing 
Based on the Unconsciousness of Psi 


CARROLL B. NASH 


The phenomenon of a negative deviation of target hits has been 
termed psi-missing by Rhine and critically discussed by him (2). 
He concludes that its basic cause is tension rather than unconscious 
conation to oppose the experiment. In addition to the basic cause of 
psi-missing, there is also the problem of its immediate cause or the 
way in which it is accomplished. Rhine interprets the possible im- 
mediate causes of psi-missing on the basis of the premise that they 
result from tension and, therefore, are errors of cognition rather than 
products of conation. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
errors of cognition may be products of unconscious negative conation 
and that the same ways of accomplishing psi-missing may result from 
either tension or unconscious conation. For this reason, the possible 
ways of producing a negative deviation of target hits will be con- 
sidered without respect to their basic cause. 


Psi-missing is not brought about by a deficiency of psi, as the 
latter would merely reduce the target score towards mean chance 
expectancy and could not cause a negative deviation of target hits. 
Nor does misdirection of psi constitute an adequate means of accom- 
plishing psi-missing, as will become evident in the following discus- 
sion. In experiments with the standard ESP deck, the probability 
of a nontarget having the same symbol as the target is 4/24, as four 
of the 24 nontarget cards have the same symbol as the target card. 
If ESP is misdirected to a nontarget, the probability of a hit on the 
target symbol is reduced from 5/25 to 4/24, a decrease of 1/30, and 
ESP would have to be misdirected to a nontarget 30 times on the 
average to reduce the target score by one. As there are only 25 
cards in the deck, ESP could be misdirected to a nontarget no more 
than 25 times per run. With ESP misdirected in every trial of the 
run, the expected score would be 41% instead of 5 and the expected 
deviation of the target score would be —5/6 or —1624%. With 
ESP occurring and being misdirected in 10% of the trials, a liberal 
allowance, the expected target score deviation would be only —124%, 
which is not sufficient to be significant in most experiments. Except 
for possible rare and, as yet, undemonstrated exceptions, misdirection 
of psi, per se, is not an adequate explanation of psi-missing. A com- 
bination of misdirection of psi to the succeeding target and avoidance 
of doubles would result in psi-missing (2), but could account for it 
only in rare instances where target rejection was accompanied both 
by forward displacement and by avoidance of doubles. 
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Generally speaking, the symbol of the target must be extrasensorily 
perceived in order to be significantly avoided. A possible means of 
avoiding the extrasensorily perceived target symbol is rejection and 
avoidance of the impression that is first in chronology, clarity, or 
intensity (2). If psi-missing is accomplished in this way, it would 
be expected that, in experiments in which the subject is informed 
of his success or failure after each trial, he would discover that 
he succeeded when he accepted the first impression and failed when 
he rejected the first impression, and that in such experiments psi- 
missing would be replaced by target acceptance. That this has not 
been demonstrated casts doubt upon the hypothesis. 

Psi is generally unconscious in the sense that the subject is usually 
unable to distinguish a psi effect from a random response. It may 
also be unconscious in the sense that it takes place at an unconscious 
level.! If the target symbol is extrasensorily perceived at an uncon- 
scious level, psi-missing may be brought about by inhibition of 
conscious perception of the symbol. According to this hypothesis, 
the inhibition does not result merely in the substitution of the symbol 
of a different target, which would generally result in an insignificant 
deviation as in misdirection of ESP. Instead, the inhibition prevents 
the rejected symbol from becoming a conscious perception and has 
the same effect as though the symbol did not exist. Unlike rejection 
and avoidance of the first impression, the rejected symbol does not 
reach the conscious level. 

If psi-missing in ESP is brought about by inhibition of conscious 
perception of the unconsciously extrasensorily perceived target 
symbol, the problem remains of how the inhibition is accomplished. 
One method that has been manifested by which the inhibition may 
be accomplished is systematic misnaming of the symbol, e.g., calling 
a square a circle (1). Presumably, other methods also may be used, 
e.g., displacement when the symbol of the displaced target is not the 
same as that of the correct target. 

The situation in psi-missing in PK is the reverse of that in ESP 
as psi-missing in PK is brought about by inhibition of the unconscious 
production of the consciously desired target effect. The hypothesis 
that psi-missing is the result of inhibition of the conscious perception 
of the unconsciously perceived target symbol or of inhibition of the 
unconscious production of the consciously desired target effect is 
in agreement with the facts surveyed, regardless of the basic cause 
of the psi-missing and regardless of the method by which the inhibi- 
tion is accomplished. 


1 Unconscious extrasensory perception may not be a satisfactory term for psi 
gamma. If perception is consciousness of something through the senses, uncon- 
scious extrasensory perception is a term without meaning. 
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Medical Section 


Members of the Medical Section have cooperated with colleagues 
abroad in formulating the following questionnaire concerning the 
incident of psi phenomena in the psychotherapeutic situation : 

(1) Do you have recent observations suggestive of telepathy, 
so-called precognition, or related occurrences during analysis or 
psychotherapy? If so, be sure to make a written record of the inci- 
dent before it is subject to forces of repression, 1.e., before the 
incident and its surrounding circumstances slip from your memory. 

(2) Can you express your views as to the part played by the 
transference-countertransference configuration as one of the possible 
determining factors of the incident? Do your observations suggest 
any other psychological factors inside or outside the psychothera- 
peutic situation which may be involved in the occurrence? 

(3) Can you state your tentative diagnostic evaluation of the 
patient’s prevailing disorder and personality type? 

(4) Can you indicate the dynamic context in which the incident 
occurred ? 

(5) Did it, in your judgment, occur at a period suggestive of 
forward or backward movement in the treatment ? 


The Medical Section is currently making plans for monthly seminar 
discussions devoted to the above problems. 


Jan EnRENWALD, M.D. 
Chairman, Medical Section 





Report of the Research Committee 


During the year 1954 continued appeals were made for fresh 
spontaneous cases, and several interesting reports have been received. 
We are attempting to get “collectors” of spontaneous cases interested 
in bringing to our attention new and well-authenticated experiences. 
We shall continue with this effort during 1955. Correspondence and 
occasional meetings of the committee on spontaneous cases should 
help us to do more than merely pile up further examples; we hope 
to develop some new points of view which can be systematically 
tested with fresh material. 

Fortunately, we have been able to assist in various ways Dr. Betty 
M. Humphrey and Mr. J. Fraser Nicol, who are carrying out 
research supported by the Parapsychology Foundation. They are at 
present enjoying the hospitality of the Boston University Psychology 
Laboratory. It has also been possible during the past year to stimulate 
a successful experiment in telepathy, using the “clock face” method 
recently developed in England.'! The report by Professor Helen Mull 
and her students has been accepted for publication in the Journal of 
General Psychology. 

Dr. Murphy has agreed to serve as General Research Consultant 
to the Parapsychology Foundation. He has been developing some 
plans for the assistance of scattered workers who could not otherwise 
receive any support for their research. The Parapsychology Founda- 
tion has generously offered a grant of $2500 for the year 1955 
towards our study of spontaneous cases. 

Dr. Ullman and Mrs. Dale have worked intensively with the 
Memory Trainer during 1954 and they plan to continue the research 
during the coming year. (It will be recalled that the Memory Trainer 
is a two-minute tape cartridge in circuit with an electric clock which 
can be pre-set to start the tape at any designated moment within a 
12-hour period. This makes it possible for a sleeping person to 
receive during the night a stimulus which has earlier been dictated 
onto the ‘tape.) The underlying purpose of the experiment was to 
elicit dreams—and especially telepathic dreams—through the use of 
a stimulus heard simultaneously by both subjects (M. U. and 
L. A. D.). The exact nature of the stimulus, the time at which it was 
set to go off, and other details were varied from month to month in 
the hope of finding conditions especially conducive to paranormal 
dreaming. 

A total of 330 dreams was recorded by the two subjects, 211 of 
them on “stimulus mornings” (172 mornings when the stimulus had 


1“A Dual ESP Experiment with Clock Cards,” by D. J. West and G. W. 
Fisk, Journal S.P.R., Nov.-Dec., 1953, pp. 185-189. 
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been used during the previous night) and 119 on “non-stimulus 
mornings” (141 mornings when no stimulus was used during the 
previous night). This result—1.22 dreams per stimulus morning 
versus only .84 dreams per non-stimulus morning—seems to indicate 
that the Memory Trainer actually does facilitate dreaming, or at any 
rate the ability to recall dreams. The question whether any of these 
dreams were telepathic in nature is difficult to answer because no 
objective method of evaluating the material could be found. After 
careful study, the experimenters set aside 54 dreams as giving some 
evidence of psi function. This subjective evaluation would be worth 
little except for one fact. The experimenters designated these 54 
dreams as “significant” without regard to whether or not they had 
been recorded on stimulus mornings. A later check revealed that 
20 per cent of the dreams recorded on stimulus mornings had been 
evaluated as “significant,” while only 10 per cent of the non-stimulus 
dreams were given this rating. Thus there is at least an indication 
that the shared stimulus facilitated an occasional telepathic inter- 
change between the subjects. 


In 1952 Dr. Woodruff and Mrs. Dale reported on some experi- 
ments which were concerned with the problem of the relationship 
between ESP and the psychogalvanic response.” Last fall Mr. Martin 
Sulkow, a former student of Dr. Woodruff’s at City College who is 
now working for his Ph.D. at the New School, indicated to Mrs. 
Dale that he would be interested in carrying out in collaboration with 
her some further experimentation along similar lines. Mrs. Dale, 
who had long felt the need for more research in this area, gladly 
agreed to cooperate and she and Mr. Sulkow are now working 
together once a week. It is hoped that in the coming year Mr. Sulkow 


will have more time to devote to this project, which requires two 
experimenters. 


Research Committee 
GARDNER Murpuy, Chairman 


2 Journal A.S.P.R., April, 1952, pp. 62-65. 





Review 
MODERN EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY. By S. G. Soal 


and Frederick Bateman. Pp. xv+425. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1954. $5.00. 


The authors have produced a unique and remarkable book. Their 
aim was “to give a fairly detailed account of the better class of experi- 
ments in extra-sensory perception which have been carried out during 
the past thirty-five years.”’ Others before them have written books 
with a similar purpose, but none with such exclusive attention to the 
details of test procedures and results. 

The book is written in the manner of a scientific report. The main 
part of the volume deals with the work with the two outstanding 
subjects, Basil Shackleton (B. S.) and Mrs. Gloria Stewart (G. S.). 
It presents the necessary technical detai!s to enable a reader approach- 
ing the material for the first time to make a sound appraisal of the 
results. Actually, all of the work with B. S. and much of that with 
G. S. has already been reported in the parapsychological journals, but 
the authors cover the same ground again and go on to present results 
not previously published. The book is primarily an organized and 
complete scientific brief of the case for ESP, with special emphasis 
upon the work with the two successful subjects discovered by Dr. Soal. 

The amount of experimental work to be summarized was enormous, 
and the authors were compelled to use devices for condensation and 
abbreviation to include ever:' sng within the scope of one volume. 
The effect is a book that is not easy to read but one that can be 
mastered, possibly with less effort than that usually required by a 
scientific report. One would not predict that the volume will become 
a best-seller, but this is one of those books the influence of which 
will not be measured in terms of sales. To this reviewer, the question 
is not one of whether the book will exert a strong influence on scien- 
tific thought (it will), but only one of whether its impact will be 
felt quickly or slowly. 

A reviewer writing for this JouRNAL may excuse himself, in this 
instance, from attempting to summarize the contents of the book. 
Aside from the impossibility of doing justice to the material within 
a few paragraphs, the fact is that the members of the A.S.P.R. 
either know already the main outline of the findings or they will want 
to find out by reading the book for themselves. The allotted space can 
therefore be used to comment upon other aspects. 

The points that I wish to raise have to do chiefly with the authors’ 
discussion of the parapsychological investigations of other research 
workers. First, however, let me make clear that their historical survey, 
which occupies the first quarter of the book as well as some sections 
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of later chapters and two of the appendices, is generally adequate, 
objective, and constructive. There are only a few points that seem to 
me to require critical comment or correction. These are things that 
might better have been said to the authors before the book was pub- 
lished. But if every potential reader with a special interest had an 
opportunity to make his suggestions at the manuscript stage, who 
would write the reviews? 

Experiments dealing with psychokinesis (PK) are expressly ex- 
cluded from consideration. This fact is not surprising, as it would 
have taken a great deal more space to cover them adequately. But 
the explanation given in the Preface has some disquieting implica- 
tions: “The authors have had no practical experience in this field, 
and further, like many others in this country [England], they feel 
that the evidence obtained from dice-throwing has not yet been suffi- 
ciently substantiated, or properly interpreted.” Is practical experi- 
ence implied here as essential for forming a scientific judgment about 
the results of objective experiments? It seems so, yet surely the 
authors would be the first to object to this standard as one applying 
to their own work. Moreover, it is difficult to see their justification 
for passing adverse judgment upon a large area of research with 
which they explicitly do not intend to deal. 

On pages 55-8, the Pratt-Woodruff series of clairvoyance tests is 
discussed. The rigorous safeguards against errors are described and 
the results are summarized as highly significant statistically. Then a 
doubt is raised in the reader’s mind by the statement that it might 
have been possible for the subject to “get a glimpse of the card as it 
was being placed by peering through the slit” under the screen. This 
statement overlooks the fact that a baffle on the experimenter’s side 
of the screen completely eliminated any possibility that the subjects 
could see either the cards or any reflections of them in the tabletop. 

The experiments of Heymans, Brugmans, and Wynberg at the 
University of Groningen are judged to be inadequate to afford evidence 
for ESP (pp. 15-6). The subject, van Dam, they say, was probably 
depending upon sensory hyperacuity like that found by S. G. S. and his 
collaborators in the investigations of Marion, a stage telepathist. Yet 
the conditions of the Groningen experiments with the use of two 
separate rooms bear little resemblance to the conditions of the Marion 
tests. The success of the latter depended upon vision of subtle muscu- 
lar cues, whereas van Dam worked under conditions which excluded 
visual cues and which ruled out auditory signals to a degree equal to 
or greater than that of the B. S. and G. S. conditions. Why do the 
authors dispose so easily of the former while arguing so strongly and 
effectively later against auditory signals in their own experiments ? 

In reviewing the experiments bearing on the precognition hypo- 
thesis, Soal and Bateman discuss (p. 82) the work reported by 
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J. B. Rhine in the Journal of Parapsychology in June, 1942. They 
classify this experiment as merely suggestive, chiefly on the ground 
that the statistical significance depended upon a somewhat com- 
plicated and unfamiliar evaluation of position effects in the data. 
The statistical test was “recondite.” Even the frequent user of 
statistics is likely to find an unfamiliar type of evaluation somewhat 
recondite, but surely this is not a sufficient ground for criticism, 
and perhaps it was not intended as such. But they also say: “Of 
course, if one makes all kinds of sub-divisions in the data, one will 
find significant effects here and there.” This is a far more serious 
objection, and in this instance it must be overruled. Dr. Rhine had 
developed his method of analysis and applied it with significant 
results in an earlier experiment, a test of clairvoyance. The pre- 
cognition experiment under consideration was one that he had 
explicitly planned on the strength of the earlier work. He began 
with this kind of statistical evaluation in mind and with the expressed 
intention of analyzing the salience effects as the primary test of 
statistical significance. There may be other reasons why this experi- 
ment cannot be considered crucial as evidence of precognition. 
Indeed, the authors mention some others that should be taken into 
account. But their comments on the statistical evaluation are wide 
of the mark. 


In view of the achievements of B. S. and G. S., it is understandable 
that the authors have a preference for working with subjects of 
outstanding ESP ability. However, they concede that profitable work 
has been done in group tests with unselected subjects by some 
investigators. In one instance they object when a group total score 
is taken as evidence of ESP without considering the individual 
performances (p. 61). Surely this is an inadvertent error, as may 
be illustrated by reference to their own work. Mrs. Stewart did 
37,100 trials with the animal cards and obtained a total score of 9,410 
hits. This is highly significant, statistically. But is it any more or 
less so than the same total score if it had been obtained by 37,100 
people, each of whom called a single card? 


Modern Experiments in Telepathy is primarily a book of research 
facts rather than of meanings. The authors say only enough about 
the significance of the findings to suggest that they could say a great 
deal more if they chose to do so. Presumably, they consider that at 
the present stage of development of parapsychology, the need is for 
more emphasis on the facts and less upon theories. Or they may 
simply be following the rule that the shoemaker should stick to his 
last. Indeed, they lay little or no claim to finality on any finding 
beyond the establishment of ESP itself. The emphasis throughout 
is upon the need for further work and for many, many more facts. 
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Here and there, however, are brief indications of an underlying 
significance of the findings of parapsychology which suggest that 
the authors attach to the results a special importance which they 
choose not to discuss at length. For example: “Now the phenomena 
of telepathy and clairvoyance indicate strongly that there are aspects 
of mental behaviour which are not completely subject to the laws 
of present-day physics. These phenomena seem to be incompatible 
with the fundamental set of assumptions on which the physiologist 
and the psychologist are working” (p. 5). Other indications are 


given throughout the book, but more especially in the concluding 
chapter. 


No doubt many people will feel disappointed that so little effort 
is made to draw the issue on the significance and consequences of 
the evidence. But others, vaguely sensing some infraction of the 
rules by which they think today’s scientists should be governed, 
will be ready to call a foul. Professor E. G. Boring,! for example, 
sees no escape from the basic findings, but he protests at length 
against the interpretations which Soal and Bateman offer for their 
“empty correlations.” Why does such an eminent spokesman of 
contemporary psychology react strongly against the interpretations 


in a book that rests its case al.nost exclusively on the findings? This 
fact suggests that the results of parapsychology cannot be kept in 


the category of “bare facts” even by those who would most like 
to do so. 


J. G. Pratt 


Parapsychology Laboratory 


1 “Status of Parapsychology,” American Scientist, January, 1955. 
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Seminar on “Philosophy, Religion, and 
Psychical Research” 


Professor C. J. Ducasse is giving a seminar course this semester 
on “Philosophy, Religion, and Psychical Research” at Brown Uni- 
versity. The first meeting was held on February 3 with weekly meet- 
ings scheduled until the end of the semester on May 17. 


The course is designed to consider the bearings which one or 
another of the various kinds of paranormal phenomena may have 
on some of the problems of philosophy, on the world-view of con- 
temporary natural science, and on certain religious questions—in 
particular, that of the theoretical possibility of, and the empirical 
evidence if any for, the survival after death of the human personality 
or of some of the constituents of it. To sharpen the meaning of the 
concepts basically involved in this task, sufficiently to make some 
reasonably definite conclusions possible, the seminar will first study 
and discuss the contents of Professor Ducasse’s book Nature, Mind, 
and Death. To give his students a general idea of the field of psy- 
chical research, they will read Tyrrell’s The Personality of Man or 
Stevens’ Psychics and Common Sense; and, later, as the discussion 
requires, some of the more important reports of paranormal physical 
and mental phenomena. 


Book Notice 


Psychical Research Today by Dr. D. J. West, experimental re- 
search officer to the Society for Psychical Research (London), which 
was reviewed in this JouRNAL in the January 1955 issue, is now 
being distributed in the United States by The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. The American price is $2.50. 
This book is an excellent short survey (144 pages) of an expanding 
science from its beginnings to present-day developments. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











